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FIRST LOVE. 


Norutne is so true as that human natnre is inex- 
haustible in its mysteries ; that no subject is so hack- 
neyed but thet genius can throw new light upon it. 
Behold astriking proof! What subject has worn out 
so many pens aslove? From the days of Sappho and 
Ovid to our-own, who has not suffered from and written 
about that same? Flames, and darts, and wounds, 
and bleeding hearts, and broken ones, what a host of 
reminiscences do these words bring up! Young love! 
first love !—delightful sounds! and “ never known but 
once!” What a yprmpecs: J phrase! But, unluckily 
for Pshychology and the trath of history, it turns out, at 
the eleventh hour, that the subject has never yet been 
fully and fairly treated. That half of our natural his- 
tory has been overlooked, and the genuine first-love re 
mains yet unsung. Ah! what signify the sighings and 
languishings of young men and maidens grown? That 
first love?—nothing of the sort! For that charming 
sensation we must go immensely farther back. We 
must catch the human animal young, and watch 
him in his real youth and tenderness. Ah! then you 
see what a first love is. Then you find that love com- 
mences, not in the heart, but a much more central 
organ—the stomach! What a season of sudden attach- 
ments and flery passions is that! What languishments, 
and eaget yearnings, and glorifications, and often 
cruel disappointments, in that abound ! 

See! our artist has let out the whole secret at once! 
Old man rise from thy easy chair! young man deceive 
thyself no longer with the idea of a firstlove! Behold 
your image as it once existed in the days of genuine 
passion, and of real first love. Ah! what sincerity is 
there! Mark that fixed gaze, that languishing, lux- 
uriating eye! There is no falseness, no feigning there. 


No hollow flattery, no dreaming of desertion, even in 
the moment when vows rise from the soul thick and 
hot as sparks from a blacksmith’s forge. 

There stands the hero of a hundred fights, and of as 


many falls. Equipped in cap and cloak, he braves the 
frost and snow. His swelling front testifies to plentiful 
storing of internal ammunition—morning milk and roll, 
roast and boiled at noon. See that trouser-pocket, how 
it stands forth proudly, crammed to its utmost capacity 
with nuts, apples, and gingerbread, but in vain! his 
passion is wnappeased, it is a boundless, quenchless, 
bottomless abyss! He walks amid continual perils, 
Ha! those treacherous confectioners’ windows—those 
street stalls! He isshot through from heights of almond 
rock, perforated with bull’s-eyes, instead of bullets, 
toffy, lollipops and oranges assail his imagination in 
whole batteries; grape-shot is rained on him, buns, not 
guns, slay hit. He is discomfited with comfits, and 
all his aches Gomé from cakes. That is the real sufferer 
and enjoyer of first love! When pence are plentiful, 
what a Tartar he is amongst the tarts, what a pie-rat 
amongst the pies! 

But when the pence fail! then, indeed, behold the 
victim of tyrannic love! What a purgatory then are 
the streets for pocketless, atid dinnerless, and shoeless 
urchins! That is the cruel age of hollow languishings, 
pale pinings, hopeless attachinents, and cold despairs. 
Imagine thé agonies of a Twelfth Night show! All 
the luxury and glory within, and the shivering empti- 
ness without. What cruel panes they experience, 
the trembling and devoted admirers of so much sweet- 
ness and goodness. As they see one happy mortal after 
another enter the brilliant shrine of beauty and bear off 
a rich prize, well may they exclaim, 

**This world is all a fleeting show,” 
and retire the unpitied victims of unrequited love. 

First love! ahem! well, thank heaven, we understand 
it at last—it is an affection to which little boys and girls 
are particularly exposed. 





A BATTLE OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
A Tate. 
By BertHotp AUERBACH. 
Translated by Mary Howitt, 


Ir is seldom you remark at the moment of its com. 
mencement, the deeply-seated disease which seizes on 
your frame; you may even for weeks and months se 
sue your avocations vigorously and cheerfully. It is 
only when the body endeavours to throw off the discased 
matter; when the health within struggles with all its 
might, that you ive how it is with you. You are 
cast down, and all seems enveloped in night; you know, 
and desire to know nothing of all that is passing with. 
out—if that anguish were only removed from you! _ 

But (if this be only a transient indisposition) this 
very moment of sickness is the commencement of reco. 
very ; for now that you are aware of this strange and 
disturbing presence, your life begins to liberate itself, 

And as with the sickness of the body, so is it also with 
the sickness of the soul. 

There goes the stone-breaker Stephan through the 
village whistling a merry march ; on his arm he carries 
a double-headed stone-breaker’s hammer with a long 
handle, a cushion of straw, and a wooden clog with 
long straps. As he thus strides along you do not per 
ceive that a worm eats into his soul; and if you were 
to — him, even, he could tell you nothing about 
it, for as yet the worm sleeps. 

Stephan has now reached a neatly piled stone heap. 
He once more observes from which quarter the wind 
comes, for it is late in autumn, and it blows witha 
strong blast. He then jumps into the ditch where he 
has concealed the screen of woven straw, and places it 
in the direction of the wind as a protection. It isa 
draughty hut, but Stephan’s heart is at home in a well- 
built house. He straps on his wooden clog and begins 
to work away industriously; for out of these stones 
springs his bread, even if it be a miserable pittance. 

For two good hours Stephan has worked, only giving 
himself now and then a moment to recover his Licaikt 
he stops, he lays his cushion on the stone-heap, lights 
himself a pipe a8 a reward for his work, draws on a 
coarse mitten, and sitting down be to break the 
large stones smaller. Eleven o’clock now strikes, 
and a little bare-footed boy from the village brings 
him a jug wrapped in a cloth. He brings his father 
bread and warm broth. It has a good taste to Stephan, 
and he works away again till the evening closes in; he 
then takes up his tools and returns home. 

Stephan lives in a cottage out of the village, his little 
daughter of three years old stands behind the window 
and exclaims to herself ‘‘ Father is come! ’? She would 
like to run out to meet him; but she has only a little 
shift on and no frock. 


Stephan enters the ‘“ house-place”’ of the cottage, | 


which is used also asa kitchen, greets with a silent 
nod his wife, whois standing at the hearth, goes into 


the dweliing-room, takes his little daughter, who pulls | 


his moustache, on his arm, and looks into the cradle, 
where a fat little lad stuffs a corner of the bedding into 


his mouth, and struggles with his little feet to get at his | 


father. He then goes to the chamber, and asks ‘‘ how 


are you, grandmother?’’ A complaining voice replies: | 
**The children are so wild and noisy, and Peter has | 
taken my beans from me, I shall tell the master when | 


I get well again and can go into the school !” 


“‘T will bring you some more beans,” returned Ste- | 


han 


phan. 
“Yes, beautiful long brown beans, and round white | 


ones also! ”’ 
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“Both, both!” said Stephan, and went back again small, all went well; but now the cottage was again 
into the dwélling-room. | mortgaged, one acre sold and vanished in daily bread, 
Nobody could talk long with the grandmother, for she | and nowhere hope of better times. 
was become quite childish, and was always playing} To burden your housd with a debt, is like making over 
either with the cat or with beans; she also was always | your home to the evil one; there isa ghost in the house 


wanting you to hear her repeat a verse out of the hymn 
book, so that she might not disgrace herself in the 
school. To-day Stephan was in no humour for this; he 
seated himself behind the table, beneath a large framed 
picture with a large seal, and waited until lights and 
supper came. 


Give heed whether something is not going on here 
more than thou can’st so easily observe; whether here 
in this little hut the greatest human struggle be not 
fought out; whether heroic deeds be not here achieved, 
bolder and more difficult than the campaigns of kings, 
which are chronicled for ages in the Saks of history. 

The supper being so long in coming, Stephan fetched 
alight, and now we can see what that large framed pic- 
ture signifies. It is the honourable discharge of the 
Rifleman, Stephan Huber, who served eleven years in 
the 5th Regiment. The ink has turned yellow, the coat 
of arms on the seal has dissolved, and the flies hold their 
last autumnal manceuvre on the flat expanse of glass. 

Stephan sits,there and stares into the light: the child 
on his “espits ually still, with immoveable gaze, as 
though lost like her father in many thoughts. He sees 
nothing that surrounds him; as in a dream his past life 
like a shadow passes before him. 

That was a merry day when he marched away to nii- 
litary service, for neither father nor mother wept his 

ture; he was early an orphan. From the service 

of his first employer he entered the regiment, where al] 
served like himself. The years fled away, he himself 
knew not how, and when the prescribed term of service 
was over, he received bounty-money and remained as a 
substitute another five years. The lace sewn upon his 
Ieft sleeve alone showed his age, otherwise he seemed 
48 young as ever to himself,and he now acquired a little 
property through the service. In the last year or two 
became acquainted with his Margaret. Great as was 
the number of his comrades in the barracks, Stephan 
now perceived howsolitary and forlorn was hiscondition ; 
he should now belong to some one in the world. Days 


full of joy and sorrow arrived, for henceforth the sol- 
dier’s life was irksome to Stephan, and after a year of 


faithful waiting he requested his discharge, and with 
the money he fhad lying in the regiment’s fund he re- 
deemed the mortgaged cottage and two acres of land of 
Margaret’s mother’s, returned with her into her native 
Village, and there they dwelt together with her mother. 

During his long soldier-life Stephan had grown un- 
used to village life; he had worn gloves too long; but 
labour soon drew a tanned skin over his hands which 
could not be drawn off. Every kind of work was at 
first disagreeable to him, but that did not matter much, 
healthy man soon finds himself at home in any toil. 
Yet one very sad effect remained; Stephan had forgot- 
ten how to provide for himself. In the barracks was 
food, and firing, and lodging, and everything comfort- 
able, and all, as it were, of its own accord, and all in 
its regular routine, did you only fulfil your ordinary 
duty. Now, Stephan was his own commander, and his 
own regiment, and this was very burihensome tohim ; he 
would much rather have entered another service again, 
and thus have a fixed work and fixed a But this 
was not to be found, and it was well Margaret had a 

character. 
During the first years, whilst the family was still 











which suddenly rends holes in the thickest walls, and 
breathes coldly upon you from its concealment. 

It seemed now to Stephan very draughty in the room, 
for he had just thought of the debt and called up the 
ghost. He asked himself how he could ever release 
himself, and became dejected. 

This often happened: he was not qualified to invent 
plans for his deliverance, and he was utterly without 
dexterity. 

A person sinking into poverty is like a ship-wrecked 
mariner standing on a little island in the middle of an 
ocean; he stands forlorn, and witnesses how the never 
pausing waves loosen and swallow for ever ney after 
piece. He still stands upon a fragment which bears 
him, and at length feels this also sink, together with 
himsel f. 

The very worst which can happen to one sinking 
into poverty is that state of discouragement which pre- 
vents him from making use of his powers, and which 
despairingly allows misfortune to overwhelm him. 

Stephan led a dull, introverted, monotonous life. He 

was ready for any work, and worked away at it indus- 
triously, yet although the proverb says—“ labour has 
a bitter root but sweet fruit,’’—he was no longer aware 
of cither. No work was difficult to him; but neither 
had he the consolation of feeling that in it he had done 
his duty. His soul seemed covered up and buried as it 
were. 
Thus yesterday he had seen how the body of his 
eldest child was sunk into the earth, yet had remained 
unmoved. When he saw the coffin, he thought where he 
should get the money to pay for it; and when the pas- 
tor spoke words of consolation and blessing, he thought 
that he should have to pay for these words. “‘ Death is 
not without expense! ’’ murmured he to himself. 

Therefore, late in the night he had hada sharp dis- 
pute with his wife, because he upbraided her for her la- 
mentations, and she him for his hard-heartedness. He 
now sate silent, lost in the recollection of the time when 
he stood alone and free in the world, when so many 
human lives were not yet bound up in his, and his past 
life seemed a lost paradise to him. He did not think of 
the many vexations of those times (and thus it is al- 
most ever when we think on the past), how he was 
never his own master, or how often he had cursed his 
life. He saw only now the misery about him; 
and how different it had been when he had to care for 
no one in the world. A horrible thought must have 
arisen in him at this moment, for he started as if struck 
by lightning, and his face flushed crimson ;—the child 
on his knee, frightened by this start seized him by the 
chin. Stephan’s countenance brightened, he lifted up 
the child and kissed it fervently. It was as though by 
this kiss, he would beg pardon for the black thought 
which had sprung up within his soul. 

He went with the child into the kitchen to his wife 
with whom, since last night he had not exchanged a 
word, 

* Shall you soon be ready ?” asked he. 

‘*T have only two hands !”’ she replied 
was angty from last night, and thought 
was angry. But in a mild tone he asked,— 

‘, Cannot I help you ?” 2 

Margaret did not hear the mild tone and said,— 

“No. Go back again. Men are only in one’s way 
in the kitchen. Do you hear how the child cries? Go, 
[ can’t be at two places at once.” 

Stephan obeyed, but full of anger; he thought he 


uffly. She 
tephan also 
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had been so full of love, and had yet been so harshly 
treated; he forgot that his wife could not divine what 
was passing within him, and that in reality he had ex- 
pressed none of his feeling to her. f ; 

Strange! When people begin quarrelling and dis- 
puting, the most timid become eloquent; yet, hasa 
word of love or reconciliation to be spoken they writhe, 
and cringe, and stammer, or fancy that the others must 
see and know of their own accord what is passing in their 
hearts. 

Stephan angrily rocked the child, who, with its little 
closed hands laid on its breast, soon fell asleep,—until 
he had almost flung it on the floor, and then he stopped. 
He was doubly irritable, for he was hungry. In an 
empty stomach gall soon overflows; thou canst remark 
this the hour before dinner, and this hour with the 
poor,—unhappy wretches !—often extends through the 
whole day. Thus may be explained why they so often 
excite themselves about trifles, and torment each other. 
The bitterest fruit of poverty is often, alas! discontent 
with yourself and those about you. 

Full of anger, Stephan awaited the evening meal. 
It is true a piece of bread still lay in the cupboard ; he 
looked at and examined it, and then laid it back in its 
place un-decreased in size. To-morrow was only Sa- 
turday, and no bread could be bought before Sunday. 

At length Margaret brought the pot full of boiled po- 
tatoes, poured them out on the table, and placed salt 
near them. She then folded her hands and said grace. 
Stephan in a low voice repeated it after her. But what 
manner of prayer is that, when your heart is full of an- 
ger against your neighbour, whilst words of devotion 
are on your lips? How can your soul arise to the High- 
est when laden with such a burden? Does not such 
prayer become mere lip-worship and litany ? 

True, thou wilt say if prayer were forbidden to all 
such as are unjust and harsh towards their fellow men, 
many lips would long since have forgotten how to say 
amen, and on the church benches there would lie the 
dust of years! 

But nevertheless think whether we have a right to 
fold our hands, instead of opening and extending them 
to reconciliation and the aid of others. 

But now we will observe our couple at supper ; truly 
by looking on, one does not eat a single morsel. 

All is silent, for no one will speak a word. The little 
girl whom Stephan had placed on a chair near him, at 
length breaks the silence by asking,— 

‘* Where then is our Anton ?” 

Peter replied with a wise look,— 

‘Oh, he is in heaven before now, and is eating his 
supper with our Lord God. Our master says there 
are many million miles between the earth and the sun, 
but that when you die, you are there in a minute.} 

Margaret heaved a deep sigh, large tears stood on her 
eyelashes ; Stephan looked at her with compressed lips ; 
one did not know whether it was anger and compassion 
which spoke in him. 

** Be still and quiet at your supper !”’ he cried to the 
children. 

With difficulty he compelled himself to swallow some 
potatoe, but it seemed to him as if his throat were tied 
up. He muttered to himself, “It would bea good 
thing if one were dead!” and then leaning back in the 
chair he shook his head, as if to get rid of the re- 
membrance of that which had irrevocably happened. 

We often are wonderfully successful in getting rid of 
oppressive thoughts: it was so with Stephan. It is 
true that he no longer felt hunger ; but he now deter- 
mined to eat, because now was the time for doing so 
and he remembered that he had experienced the pangs 
of hunger. At moments like this, whatever people put 
into their mouths tastes like dry straw. 

In a while Stephan looked at his wife with a glance 





which said a great deal, but which in fact asked re. 
proachfully and bitterly, ‘Am I to get nothing to-day ?” 
It had hitherto been a rule with Margaret, before she 
put a morsel to her own lips, to peel with astonishing 
dexterity, the very best potatoe of the whole heap, 
break it in two, putin some salt, and give it to her hus. 
band. This little act of kindness went on while she 
ate. To-day however she wasa long time about it, for 
she was rather out of humour, and therefore he cast at 
her that glance of which we have said so much. The 
wife saw in it only reproaches and anger. And what 
right had Stephan to her kindness! Could not he peel 
for himself what he wanted to eat? So thought Marga- 
ret, and handed the potatoes as she peeled them to the 
children, as if to show favour to them because their 
father was so out of humour with her. 

With that Stephan smiled to himself, and partly out 
of areally kind-hearted desire for reconciliation, though 
partly also out of a suppressed feeling of revenge, that 
she might experience something of his sufferings (so 
mixed are often the sentiments and actions of men) 
he laid a potatoe which he had himself peeled before 
Margaret. , 

‘Eat it yourself,’ said she obstinately, “‘ and you 
have not even washed your hands after your stone- 
breaking!” 

Stephan bit his lips and at length growled out, 
“‘ where will you find the baker that has always clean 
hands when he kneads his dough ?”’ 

He shut his pocket-knife ; rose from the table and 
left the house. 

No sooner was he out of doors than he began to storm 
and swear to himself, the whilst an inaudible but deep 
voice replied to him,— 

“T am, after all, the most miserable man in the 
world,” thought Stephen (‘that is how the question 
may be,’ remarked the voice). Must I not labour for wife 
and children, and tire myself to death like a horse, in 
wind and weather? (‘and the wife, she must stop at 
home with the sick mother and the crying children, 
slaving and caring for them without peace or rest.’) I 
never get a good word for all my trouble. (‘It is a 
question whether thou hast not received more good 
words than thou hast given’.) Every penny of my 
wages I give up and don’t keep anything for myself. 
(‘Do then thy wages belong to thee or thy family ? and 
has thy wife a secret hoard of her own ?‘) I never buy 
anything good for myself! (‘Does thy wife eat roast 
meat and salad privately??) I hav’nt known these 
many weeks the taste of a drop of beer! (‘Does thy 
wife drink wine every day?’) And no thanks for all 
this! (‘ What thanks then dost thou want, when thou 
only dost thy duty ?’?) She treats me like a dog; for 
all my kindness nothing but an ill-return; I never know 
a happy minute. (‘Oh, how thou liest to thy ow 
soul! How cans’t thou have forgotten the hundreds of 
hours and days when her good heart made thee happy, 
and strengthened thee, and couldst thou not wind her | 
round thy finger with only a kind word ??) My home | 
is hateful to me ; my life is hateful to me! if a bullet | 
might only be shot through my head! (‘Do thou shoot | 
the evil thought, that would be much wiser!’) And | 
then when I wasdead she would find out for the first | 
time what she had had in me. (‘Yes indeed, what? | 
A husband who has often allowed himself to be overcome 
and who now adds to his troubles, by tormenting him- 
self,’) If I could only go out into the wide world and | 
never know about anything more! (‘From me how- 
ever thou wouldst know something ; I should go every- 
where with thee !’)” 

Thus thought Stephan to himself, and thus strove the 
voice of conscience to make itself heard within him; | 
but he would not listen to it. | 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 


Sue was neither young nor pretty, 
Not one earthly charm had she 
When God sent her to our city, 
A devoted nun to be. 


None knew whether saint or sinner, 
She had been ere here she came, 

We knew that the soul within her, 
Was an upward tending flame. 


But the world was all unable, 
With its dimmed and cloudy sight, 
To conceive how robes so sable, 
Could enfold a soul so bright. 


Grief intense oft known to David, 
In the whelming water-flood ; 
Grief by which the world was savéd 
When the Saviour sweated blood. . 
Grief that probes our inmost nature, 
Too intense for words to paint, 
Turns the passions of the creature, 
To the ardour of the saint. 


So with her! so pure and holy 
Was the air she seemed to breathe ; 
None so loving, none so lowly, 
Ever dwelt the heavens beneath. 
When the sufferer saw he blessed her 
Of her sympathy secure, 
And the father who confessed her, 
Ne’er had known a nun so pure. 
Her’s was not a life of dreaming ; 
She to all who wept, seemed linked ; 
Love for every sinner gleaming ! 
Self-love only seemed extinct. 
Oft-times tending wounds unsightly, 
Oft-times breathing tainted air ; 
By the sick-bed daily, nightly, 
Bringing consolation there. 
To the soul in life’s last stages 
Breathed the hope of holier balm, 
Then unto the Rock of ages 
Bade him look, and he grew calm. 
For she found him oft surrounded 
By the outward aids of sense, 
Dwelling in a credence founded 
On the spirit’s impotence. 


Impotence to grasp the vision 
Of the Saviour’s dying love ; 
Deeming that in it’s transition 
From the flesh to things above, 
Thought would never dare to enter 
Unsupported into space 
Guideless, where to find the centre 
Christ,—its final resting place. 
But that sister’s faith had borne her 
To a higher, holier sphere 
And she gently led the mourner 
Far beyond his trifles here. 
Onward pressing, upward soaring, 
Earth diminished and grew dim, 
Lost in loving and adoring 
What were earthly types to him! 
If the sinner at the era 
Of conversion needed these, 
As his view of heaven grew clearer, 
They were banished by degrees. 
Soon he held it profanation, 
Aught of e with heaven to mix; 
And before that revelation, 
Dropped his very crucifix ! 


Full his cup, to overflowing ! 

See him, now his race is run, 
One last grateful look bestowing 

On that meek and chastened one! 


Thus she scattered blessings round her, 
Thus the heaven-ward path she trod, 

And the hour of vespers found her 
Ever nearer to her God ! 

Now she sleeps! be silent, sorrow ! 
All regretful musings cease ! 

From our thoughts of her we borrow, 
Help to reach the land of peace! 


January, 1848. 
—p— 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
By FrepEric Rowron, a 
Honorary Secretary to the Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 
No. VIII. 


INQUIRY INTO MAN’S POLITICAL'RIGHT TO INFLICT THE 
PUNISHMENT OF DFATH. ‘‘ RIGHT DIVINE.”’ THE 
PROPER PRINCIPLE OF PUNISHMENT DEFINED. 


We will now proceed to investigate certain other pleas 
put forth by the defenders of the gallows in support of 
that admirable and benevolent institution. We have in- 
quired into man’s moral commission to strangle his 
brethren : we will next endeayour to ascertain whether 
he has a political right to do so. Government, accord- 
ing to a particular tribe of philosophers, derives a right 
to kill from the surrender of that individual right to 
avenge which each man possesses in a savage state. Let 
us see if these great philosophers are correct. 

The theory of these political sages is obviously based 
upon the doctrine that government is a compact or agree- 
ment, by which the mass of men give up into the hands 
of a general administrator the natural rights that belong 
to them in a condition of independence. This doctrine 
may, I think, with certain unimportant modifications, 
be admitted: it seems the only rational and consistent 
principle on which governmental authority can be 
founded. 

Our only question is plainly as to the extent and na- 
ture of the rights which the ruler receives from the com- 
munity. Amongst the rights possessed by the indivi- 
dual in his natural condition, is there a right to take 
the life of a fellow-creature ? If there be, then he has 
the power to surrender it to the ruler: if there be not, 
then, of course, the ruler cannot possess such a right by 
popular delegation. 

Now, it must be perfectly clear that man has no gene- 
ral right to kill his fellow-creatures, for if he had, 
there would be no criminality in murder. The right to 
kill, if there be one, must strictly be limited to a mo- 
ment of actual peril, when the individual attacked 
would certainly lose his life were he not to destroy his 
assailant. I, for my part, am prepared to go beyond 
this, and to assert, that not even the peril of death can 
justify the destruction of an assailant. I know of no 
moral system which permits the commission of evil for 
the prevention of evil: certainly the doctrine is radi- 
cally inconsistent with the principle that if we are smit- 
ten on the one cheek, we are to turn the other also to 
the smiter. The plea of self-defence, however, prevails 
so universally, that I am willing for the sake of argu- 
ment to waive my extreme opinion on this matter, and 
to adopt for the moment, the general belief. Our caus 
will not suffer by this admission. 
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Granting, then, that the State possesses the right of 
destroying human life in self-defence,--that is, for the 
actual preservation of existence, and with no other pre- 
text: we must now cogeare whether, even upon this 
ground, the execution of a murderer is justifiable. 

The argument in the affirmative is twofold: first, that 
the murderer must be destroyed to prevent him from 
murdering: again; and, secon ly, that he must be de- 
stroyed to prevent others from destroying. 

lf the murderer can be prevented from committing 
more murders by any means short of killing him, then, 
of course, his destruction cannot be justified. It is 
only in the emergency of a threatening moment that the 
right can be said to exist in the case of an individual, 
and if he can prevent his own destruction by any other 
means than the destruction of the life of his assailant, 
he is bound to adopt those other means, and is guilty 
of murder if he do not. Precisely the same with the 
State. If it can restrain the murderer by any other 
means thnn by killing him, it has no right to destroy 
him. Now, it must be evident that sufficient means 
can be readily devised for any murderer’s future re- 
straint. The prison which is strong enough to hold the 
madman is surely strong enough to hold the murderer. 
The proper prevention of future evil from the culprit is, 
consequently, simply an affair of stone and mortar. It 
is a matter for the mason, not for the hangman. Upon 
the ground, therefore, of any injury the murderer may 
hereafter do to the State, his destruction is not justifi- 
able. Self-defence can be sufficiently ensured without 
killing him. 

2. But it will be urged that it is rather to prevent 
others, than to restrain him, that the murderer’s life is 
taken: it will be said that this murderer’s destruction 
is our best means of self-defence against future mur- 
derers. In this case, the plea of self-defence is even 
less properly applicable than in the other, For here 
we strike the blow actually before we are attacked !—~a 
sort of self-defence which it is difficult to reconcile with 
any known principle of logic. 

Besides, it is found, as we have already proved at 
length, that the infliction of death upon murderers does 
not prevent other murders, but actually produces them. 
How the plea of self-defence can be made to agree with 
the fact, that the measure meant for self-defence, in- 
creases thecrime,I confess myself ataloss to undeystand. 

Upon any ground, then, this plea of self-defence fails 
to support the conclusion that the gallows is justifiable; 
nay, it absolutely leads us to a totally opposite result : 
for in the investigation we find that self-defence is best 
promoted by a discontinuance of the punishment. 

But there is another sort of Governmental right which 
has been often pleaded when the acts of a ruler have been 
called into question, and which is not unfrequently 
urged as “‘a settler” of the question before us:—I mean 
the “divine right” of sovereigns. Into this topic I pro- 
pose now for a moment or two to inquire, 

Power-—say the believers in this comfortable theory 
~—Power always comes from the Almighty : it is derived 
(according to Dr. Paley) ‘* by immediate donation from 
the Deity ;” and its possession is a proof that the holder 
of it is the representative of the Almighty on earth; 
which being the case, God’s right to take life may be 
lawfully exercised by his vice-gerent, the ruler. ‘ Re- 
sistence,’ (says Calvin) ‘‘ cannot be given to the magis- 
trate without at the same time resisting God*” I do 
not — that many of my readers, nay, I cannot ber 
lieve that one of them, can believe so silly and mis- 
chievous a doetrine:—but as some few elderly ladies 
{of both genders) in other circles contend for it, we 
will be gallant enough to answer them, because of their 
sex. 





* Inst. lib, IV, eap, 20, sect. 23, 





The more we think of this divine right theory, the more 
we become persuaded of its utter childishness and 
folly. Look at it. Poor, weak, blind, faulty, misjudg. 
ing man, set up ag the judicial representative on earth 
of the all-wise, all-powerful, infallible God of the uni- 
verse! Does that seem a probable arrangement? Does 
it appear likely that the Almighty would delegate his 
authority to a being that has neither the strengthnor the 
wisdom to wield it to advantage ? Does it seem possi- 
ble that the sword and sceptre of omnipotence should 
be committed into mortal hands? Can any one believe 
that the power to inflict the irrevocable doom of death 
is delegated to fallible humanity—to be exercised; too, 
upon cane In my opinion there cannot be a more 
impious and blasphemous idea. For it in effect says, 
thatthe Supreme is either unable or unwilling to govem 
the Creation he has formed, and is obliged to delegate 
his authority to a creature! 

And when we look at the list of sovereigns who we 
are told have been God’s vicegerents for governing 
mankind, the theory becomes as absurd as we- have 
found it to be unholy, From Saul, who was given to 
the children of Israel in God’s wrath, down to the 
monarchs of modern experience, kings seem rather to 
have been representatives of Satan than of God. 
The Manassehs, Nebuchadnezzars, Neros, Caligulas, 
Henrys and Georges, are unfortunately but types 
of nearly the whole fraternity. Which of them has 
not “shed innocent blood,’’ like the first, or used the 
‘sword of justice’? with the blind fury of a savage 
idiot—like the last? Will any man in his senses be 
daring enough to say that Richard IIT, was a minister 
of God? That Henry VIII, was a vicegerent of Hea- 
ven? That Charles II, was the Almighty’s represen- 
tative? That Robespierre was the commissioner of 
Deity? If there was sueh a man alive, I can only say 
that I heartily pity his credulity, and regret for the | 
credit of humanity, that there should exist a mortal so | 
like the animal that browses on the thistle. 

Kings the representatives of Heaven! I can believe 
most doctrines sooner than that. Brethren, unless | 
heavenly tribunals were very different from human ones, | 
there were but small chance of justice for any man! | 
If the laws of this world were samples of the lawsof | 
the world to come, alas! for the great multitude of 
mortals! What I have read and seen of human govern: | 
ment has led me to see in it rather the antagonist than 
the representative of God. I find that the thrones of 
the world have preduced the greatest monsters of man- 
kind. The impious, the idiotic, the lascivious, the 
blood-thirsty, the hypoeritical, the ambitious, the ty- 
rannical, the ronald of our species find their chief 
examples amongst our kings. Search the records of | 
the world for the worst of man’s crimes,—and it will 
be found that a ruler has been the criminal. 

I shall be told, perhaps, that history has its Alfreds 
as well as its Herods; its Davids as well as its Sauls; 
its Victorias as well as its Marys, I acknowledge it 
readily and thankfully. It would be hard, indeed, if 
with a line of rulers so bankrupt in virtue, we never by | 
chance could get the small dividend of a good one! 
and these I cheerfully confess to be Heaven’s repre- | 
sentatives, as all good people are, whether kings or 
clowns, prinees or peasants. But because there have 
been one or two good sovereigns amongst many thou- || 
sands of bad ones, it is somewhat too bad to say that all | 
monarchs must be the representatives of Deity and | 
repositories of Almighty Power. 

The theory of the Divine right of rulers inevitably | 
leads to one of two conclusions, both of which are fata! | 
to the aon rp egamination. Either rulers are right 
in everything they do: or t may possibly be wrong. 
If they are p eo right, aan ine pts defend Manas- 
seh’s slaughters, Herod’s impiety, Nero’s ferocity, and 








































































































and cannot offer the plea of divine right wit. any title 


right of a government to punish at all: I only wish 
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Charles’s lieentiousness :-—if they may go wrong, then 
they may be wrong in inflicting the punishment of death, 


to success, 

Se much for the sublime theory that rulers are 
commissioned representatives of God, when they choke 
aman on the Improved Drop at Newgate. I sincerely 
beg the reader’s pardon for reviewing it at such length. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I deny the 


to define the proper principle of Punishment: a few 
words upon that subject, then, will not be out of place. 

Now I hesitate not to say that the only principle on 
which man can safely or morally inflict punishment on 
his fellow man is that of future prevention. He has no 
right to punish erime for its intrinsic demerit—that will 
surely be done by a greater and juster judge. He 
has no right derived from the community he governs ; 
for the moral judgment of one individual by- another is 
in no wise permissible by morality. He has no inherent 
‘right divine in virtue of his governmental office, as 
is proved by his errors and inability. What theory 
remains, then, but this—that his sole commission is to 
protect society by the exercise of those powers (and 
those alone) which society has the right to delegate 
to him ? 

Punishment, in the strict sense of penalty for guilt, 
man has no right to inflict. Paley admits this when he 
says, ‘The proper end of human punishment is not the 
satisfaction of justice, but the prevention of erimes.”’ 
Blackstone says precisely the same. There is no need 
that man should have the right of adjudging penalty to 
erime, for the punishment of guilt as guil/¢ is provided 
for elsewhere :—and there is ample reason why he 
should not possess the power, in the fact that he has 
not strength to wield it. The compensation, or satis- 
faction of justice, nowise falls within man’s province. 
To judge motive is in no case his duty: the absence of 

ower to see the heart, from whence motive proceeds, 
1s proof of this at once. His sole business is to wield 
‘the right transferred to him by the community for the 
temporal good of those under his care : anything beyond 
this, it will be found as absurd to attempt as it is im- 

ossible to achieve. To any punishment (short of 
aking life) that will undoubtedly prevent svcial evil, 
he may have recourse; but any inflictions proceeding 
farther, or aiming higher, are indispensible. With 
property, liberty, and social eomfort, he may interfere, 

cause they are things gained by the institution of 
society; but life he must not touch for it is the gift of 
God, and God only has the right to dispose of it. © 

(To be continued.) 
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_ 
THINGS PRESENT AND THINGS UNSEEN. 
An Introduction to the Study of History. 
By Mary Guituizs. 


A Morner took her two children out of the great city 
to a house on a high hill, and there eddy to live. 
She said, ** their father was of pureand noble nature, 
and I will train them up to be worthy of him.’’ 

The air was free and sweet, as all mountain air is. 
The soft turf grew up to the door, and no sound was 
heard all night. 

The children opened their eyes the first morning, and 
saw from their windows the green sloping side of the 
hill that led to the rocky summit, and above it the clear 
blue sky, with white clouds that slowly sailed across. 
They rose and went into the room where their 
mother waited forthem. Everything there was cheer- 
ful and graceful, and a soft green light was spread 


throughout it; for the wide window was covered 
by. vine leaves, and the bright sun came stream- 
ing in through them with checquered rays, As 
the wind stirred the leaves, their shadows quivered 
and daneed on the walls and floor of the room, and 
covered them with lovely forms and colours. The 
children were delighted with their happy home and 
threw their arms round their mother. 

After a little while she took them to the window, 
“What lovely green leaves!” they said. She asked 
them if they would not like to see what was beyond ? 
They pushed aside a branch of the vine and saw the 
wide, distant view. It stretched away miles and miles, 
over plains, and hills, and forests. They saw winding 
rivers, and still lakes, and villages, and towns. Here 
and there a large mansion or castle; sometimes pleasant 


country houses ; oftener little cottages and huts. They 
saw too, pasture land with sheep and cattle, and fields 
of growing corn, and wide waste commons, and rocky 


hills, The little vine leaves close to their eyes had shut 
out all this wide world from them. Thev exclaimed in 
wonder and ran out upon the green sward to see all 
round, 

On every side but one, the view stretched away in 
varied beauty into the blue distance, where the sky 
seemed to bend down to meet the earth. On one side 
the rising slope of the hill with its rocky summit was all 
they could see. 

**Let usclimb up to the top of the hill,’’ they said. 
So their mother went withthem. It was very steep but 
the wild flowers sent up a delicious fragrance at every 
footstep, andthe fresh air blew round them. 

They reached the top at last, and found a firm plat- 
form of dark rock on which they rested, and looked 
round at the world that lay beneath them. Now it 
stretched out far beyond what they had seen before. 
From the height they had reached, they could see 
country, fertile and beautiful, and the blue sea in the 
far distance, beyond the point at which the sky had 
before seemed to meet the earth. Hills that had looked 
high, now looked like little hillecks. Their home lay 
at their feet and seemed to have become half its size. 
Cottages and weeds, houses, flocks and viilages that 
seemed large and numerous before, were like so many 
little points. 

‘* We could not see it when we stood behind the vine 
leaves, but there the beautiful world was,” they said ; 
** and we could not see it before we climbed to this rock, 
but there the blue sea was.” 

* And now you eannot see beyond that line where 
sea and sky seem to meet,’’ said the mother, ** but the 
great world stretches on. If we could go to that point, 
again we should find the circling sky overhead, and 
should see more and more of the varied world all round 
us, and another line where the earth and the sky meet— 
another horizon as it is called. You must be able to 
imagine this extent of world that you cannot see. You 
must be able to think of the world we livé in, not as if 
it were the small space under your eyes, but a great 
globe of varied surface of sea and land, rolling round 


air that clings to it all round on every side, so that go 
where you will to any part of it, you see, if you look 
up, this transparent blue air, through which comes to 
you the light of sun, and moon, and stars.” ; 
The children sat side by side and thought of the time 
when the world had seemed to them like a flat plain, 
with the blue sky for its roof. But now as they looked 
over the wide view and the distant sea, they fancied 
that they were conscious of the grand movement of the 
great globe which carried them round with it and 
when the white clouds sailed over the mountain and 
hid the sun, they said ‘‘a thick white spot has come in 
the clear, blue veil.” soe 
As they looked, a change came over one part of their 
wide view. The sky remained blue over their heads, 








the sun in space, carrying with it the light blue veil of. | 
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while below them the mists gathered in dark masses, 
so that on one side they could see no more of the 
green earth, but only gloomy, lurid clouds. Presently 
the thunder rolled among the clouds, the lightning 
flashed, and after a fearful tempest the clouds fell in 
heavy hail and rain, and left the air clear again. The 
green earth shone and glistened in the sun as if the 
storm had refreshed it; everywhere but in one spot 
where there was fearful desolation. A village had been 
struck by the lightning and the fields, and the crops 
round it ravaged and destroyed by the hail and wind. 
Some of the cottages and corn stacks were on fire, and 
the inhabitants might be seen wandering abont as if 
overwhelmed by their misfortune. 

The children mourned over this havoc ; but they said 
“those other villages all round are not hurt, and 
their fields seem fresher and greener. Their people will 
go and help those poor villagers and give them all they 
want and comfort them.” 

Their mother smiled mournfully and answered,—* I 
hope they will, but we are not sure of it. If people 
would so help one another, there would not be much 
suffering ; but they have not yet learned the true lesson 
of love. In the wide world there is always somewhere evil 
and pain, but always there is so much good and power 
that if men would help one another in the true 


learn this lesson slowly, but they are learning it.’’ 

The children grieved that they were weak and far off, 
and could not help. But while they lamented, a sound 
of piteous bleating was heard near, and their mother 
pointed to where a lamb was caught ina thicket, a 
short distance below them. They scrambled down 
steep places, and through thorns, and set it free, and it 
ran swiftly to join the flocks that were returning 
towards the ruined village ; and their mother comforted 
them by saying, “‘ the shepherd will not have the grief 
of missing one of his lambs to-night, besides all the 
other losses there.” 

And now another change came. A bright rainbow 
appeared in the mists that hung over the earth below 
the mountain, and every object appeared in new and 
glowing colours—violet, gold, orange, crimson, blue, 
green. The ruined village was bathed in violet light. 
The mother told her children that all this beauty came 
out of the same elements that made the storm, and she 
said— the bright colours are like the sympathy that 
wakens in man’s heart ; and the violet light is like the 
patience that sorrow teaches.” 

_ She said again,—“‘ The great world is like this por- 
tion of it that is now under your eyes. You see rich 
valleys and uplands on one side, and rocky arid plains 
on others. Thriving towns and rich mansions in some 
directions, and poor huts and ruined cottages in others. 
So it is all over the earth. There are countries enjoying 
delicious climates and full of riches and plenty, and 
other countries in frozen regions sterile and poor, and 
there is every variety of country and climate between, 
producing wealth and good gifts. If you could see the 
whole, you would feel that if each would help all and 
all help each, none would want; for whatever is good 
for man is produced somewhere on the earth, and if dis- 
asters or ruin overwhelm any portion of it, there are 
abundance of prosperous portions to help, if only sym- 
wed and love could light up in man’s heart like the 

right rainbow in the mists left by the storm.” 

She said also, “‘ the great world is like what you see 
under your eyes in this respect also that it is thickly peo- 
pled in some parts, and lying waste and empty in 
others. It hasalways been so, and it is so still: There 
are countries full of life and progress, and there are 
wide tracts thinly peopled by wandering tribes, antl 
others without people at all. Some of these are the 
richest and most beautiful parts of the earth, bearing 
splendid trees and glorious fruits and flowers, among 














which only wild beasts roam. What is called History | 
teaches whatever is known of the events that have hap- | 


pened in those countries which are inhabited, and in 


which the people have had enough intelligence to pre- | 


serve any records or accounts of past events. What is 
called the History of the World is therefore a history 
of only a small part of it. Even now we know nothing 
of what is happening in our own time in wide countries 
that were once the most advanced, and in others whose 
inhabitants are still in a savage state. Changes are 
always going on, and there is much evil and sorrow 
mixed with the good and happiness, because men 
have not yet learned to love one another, and the strong 


have generally crushed the weak, instead of helping them. | 


But when you learn history and hear of violence, cru- 
elty and suffering, you must remember the violet light 
over the ruined village. You will always~ find some 
goodness and greatness to rejoice in. 

“Tis always morning somewhere in the world.” * 

As she spoke, the evening was drawing on. The earth 
in its daily round was bearing them away from the sun- 
light, and the slanting rays were filling the transparent 
veil with golden glory. All the mountain side was ra- 
diant, and the whole view was taking new aspects of 
beauty. They sat silently admiring and wondering at 


at | the loveliness. Meanwhile the quiet flocks, with their 
spirit of love, the good would overcome the evil. They | 


fleeces glowing like gold in the bright beams, cropped 
the grass, and never raised their eyes to look around. 

And now another change came. The light faded— 
the sun was hid from their sight—the world below was 
shrouded in darkness. But one after another the stars 
appeared above, and soon the wide expanse was stud- 
ded with their pure lights. They shone through the 
transparent veil of air, now of a deep blue. The chil- 
dren stood hand in hand, in the still night, and the 
mother said,— 

‘In the morning the vine leaves close to your eyes 
hid the distant view which stretched out there, though 
you did not see it. The beautiful world was spread 
out before you when you stood on ‘the hill; and wider 
still it spread, and you saw the blue sea beyond from 
this rocky height; and then we thought of all that was 


beyond and out of our range of sight on the great — 


globe,—lands and seas, and oceans. 

Now all are hid in darkness. We cannot see what 
is near any more than what is far off. The present has 
become the unseen. But we see above and all round, 
these stars, which were there all day, but which were 
hid from us by the light that was present and the world 


that was nearer to our eyes, just as the distant view | 


was hid by the vine leaves. 


These stars are other worlds and other suns rolling in | 
space. Remember how the present world and the | 


nearer light hid them from your eyes, and learn to send 
your thoughts onward into what és, but is unseen.” 

She said again, ‘‘ When the lovely sunset filled your 
hearts with wonder and admiration, you saw that the 
quiet flocks fed on, and did not raise their eyes to it. 
The spirit of beauty which is shed from all forms and 
colours into your hearts is unfelt by them. That spirit 
of beauty is shed again upon you from these stars, and 
tells you of their Creator—the Infinite Spirit, present, 
but invisible, because Spirit is hid from our eyes by the 
great universe, as thestars were hid by thelight of thesun.” 

The children knelt beside their mother, but they co- 
vered their faces and said, 

“God is great and we cannot see him. We are as 
nothing before him.” 

Then the mother said in a soft voice, *‘ Remember 
Him who toldusthatHe was the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. He told us also, that the Infinite Spiritwho was His 
Father and our Father, His God and our God, is Love.” 

The children raised their faces and prayed, and the 
first words of their prayer were ‘‘ Our Father.” 


* This beautiful line is‘taken from ‘‘ Orion” by R. H. Horne, 
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VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 
By Wiiu1am Howirt. 


Vistr to EpGEworTHsSTOWN.—Miss EpGEwoRTH. 
EpGEWORTHSTOWN lies in the county of Longford, 


| about sixty-six miles W.N.W. of Dublin. As this place 
| wasnot far out of my way, in the Autumn of 1845, 


when I visited Laracor, the one-time residence of Swift, 


, and Lismore, “‘ The Deserted Village’’ of Goldsmith, I 
| halted there for the night, in order to have the 


pleasure of seeing Miss Edgeworth. My way by the 
celebrated Hill of Tara, and the old town of Trim, 
led me amongst some of the most venerable ruins and 
renowned antiquities of Ireland. These I do not here 
pause to notice. A few miles drive from Trim, in a 
car brought me out upon the highway from Dublin to 
Longford, where I met the mail as I had agreed, and 
mounting it, soon found myself leaving the cultivated 
country, and advancing into a somewhat dreary, level, 
and boggy one. From about nine in the morning till 
three in the afternoon our drive continued through this 
kind of country. The farther we went the more 
Irish it became. The country in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin was varied and beautiful. Farther 
on it was more monotonous, but still well-farmed and 
cultivated, with decent farming villages, and fine trees. 
But now the whole landscape became bare moorland, 
and extremely flat and uninteresting. The cottages de- 
generated from stone to mud. They then got to have 
wicker-work chimneys, and then no chimneys at all. 
There was a hole in the ridge of the roof, but much 
oftener out of the side for the escape of the smoke ; 
and sometimes this hole was in the wall instead of the 
toof; sometimes neither chimney nor window was to be 
seen, but the smoke was rolling out of the door. Pigs, 
geese, hens, and asses, were walking in and out of the 
houses, as coolly as the people. By almost every cabin 
were two goats with their legs tied, and yoked together 
bya cord. They were the cows of these particular 

ilies. Then there were several enormous black and 
white pigs basking on the dunghill, which is, through- 
out Ireland, placed plump before the door; or they 


| Were wallowing in its wetter depths. Besides these 


creatures, there was sure to be a little dog with a little 
clog hung round his neck. This I was told was instead 
of a muzzle, and was required by the police, as the 
clog is supposed, if the dog run, to get between his 


legs, and impede his motions: but it is commonly tied 
up so cleverly short, that it is no inconvenience at all, 
and the dog generally rushes out to have a look at the 
passing car, and then goes and lies down with great 
satisfaction, no doubt persuaded that he has rendered 
a great public service, and driven horse, car, and tra- 
veller quite away from the village. 

Besides these canine guardians of the peace, two or 
three policemen were, as everywhere in Ireland, gene- 
rally in sight, in close jacket and trousers of olive 
green, with broad, black belts round their waists with 
a large gilt buckle, a little box like a cartouche box, 
and a bayonet appended. Over one door in each village 
was invariably a black board like a little coffin lid with 
a crown upon a cypher, and surrounded by the words, 
Portce Station. 

Rags and dirt became more plentiful at every step. 
There was a most amazing display of trousers without 
legs ; waistcoats without buttons; and coats which are 
not patched, they are a matting of patches, all loose 
at one end; being a rude imitation of feathers. The 
true Irishman inhis grey frieze short, bob-tailed coat, 
breeches, (he is faithful to breeches in spite of all 
changes) and his funny little hat with narrow and 
slouched brim, was there in abundance. The old wo- 
men swarmed round us at every stopping, and promised 
heaven and earth to us fora halfpenny. ‘ Grope out 
the copper, your honour, and the Lord surround you 
with his blessings. Drop us a little sixpence or a little 
fourpenny bit, and we’ll divide it faithfully, and the 
childer will be a praying for you as they peel the taties. 
Divide the money, your honour, and the Lord di- 
vide heaven with ye.””—‘‘ Now don’t be a pushing me 
wid my poor arm,” said a woman at one place to a 
man at her elbow, showing an arm wrapped in bandage 
no doubt to excite pity, and the thing said to catch your 
attention,—‘ I’m not pushing you,” said the man.— 
“No ,I know ye ai’nt,”’ replied the woman with the po- 
liteness of a Frenchwoman, “but I am only afeard 
lest ye should.”—‘Indulge your fatherly feelings 
towards the poor babby whose father’s at sea,”’ exclaimed 
another, holding up a child towards one of the pas- 
sengers.—‘‘I have nothing,” replied the gentleman, 
and out of nothing, nothing can come.”—‘*The Lord 
created the world out of nothing, your honour,” re- 
plied the quick-witted woman.—‘ But I’m not the 
Lord,” said the traveller.”—‘‘ Your honour’s one of 
the Lord’s creation.” —‘‘ And so are you,”’ retorted the 





man, “and if that gives you any power of creating 
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something out of nothing, why don’t you create a penny 
and not bother me for :t?””—*‘I’m no coiner, your 
honour.”—* Nor I either,” added the traveller.— 
“Oh! yes, your honour, you can coin the silver out of 
the gold, and the copper out of the silver, very aisy!”’ 
The coach rolled on, and it was well, for the tra- 
veller had found his match, Instead of the old women 
whom we left behind, we now passed young ones walk- 
ing along the road with their cloaks, not upon their 
shoulders, but upon their heads, and with dirt tive feet, 


which made one query whether they washed them be- 
fore going to bed, -if they ever do go to bed. 

Such were the scenes that continued to present them- 
selves in the villages; the country little enclosed and 
less cultivated ; very fertile, but farmed in a most slo- 
venly manner. It seemed to want every human assist- 
ance that land can want;—draining, Sencing, planting, 

n 


ploughing, weeding, and often manuring. > 
however, there were abundant crops, but nobody seemed 
the better for it. Amid occasional displays of har- 
vests and potatoes, there were abundance of what may 
be called capital pigsties, but very wretched houses; a 
land of rags and cabins, of weeds, thistles, rag-wort, 
and rushes, which prosper unmolested. 

Well, through such a country I advanced towards 
Edgeworthstown, To make the way more cheerful, 
however, we had a jolly Irish coachman, who did not 
let his tongue have much rest the whole of the time, 
He praised the country, the people, everything. His 
horses—‘ Aint they nate cattle now? Aint they good 
boys now? That’s a fine large horse now—and that’s a 
gove dale to say—there are so many fine horses in Ire- 
and.” In the next village that we should arrive at, he 
assured me, who, he saw was an Englishman, that the 
young women were the very handsomest in all Ireland ; 
and in the nextthe very best natured fellows in the whole 
land, and soon. Asa country girl passed us—* Faith, is’nt 
she there a fine little darling. Ould Ireland is proud of 
her pretty girls, any how.” The country-houses that 
we passed, which were few, were the very finest in all 
Ireland, and the inhabitants the most affluent. If you 
asked why these rich people did not enclose the wastes, 
and drain them. ‘ Oh! what were the poor people to 
do for peats then?’ If you objected to the rank crops 
of ragworts in the pastures, he assured you that it was 
capital farming—the grass grew so in the shade of 
the ragworts. In fact, he was a regular Irish optimist. 
Everything was the best in the world. 

Then he and some of the passengers amused them- 
selves with matches at counting the living objects on 
each side of the road for a. certain distance—a rook, an 
ass, or an old woman, reckoning one, a sheep three, a 
horse or cow five, and so on. It was wonderful what 
merriment and interest they contrived to extract out of 
this. We came to a milestone that was broken in two. 
“‘ Ah! see what some evil-disposed person has done 
now!” exclaimed the witty whip. “ that is the eighth 
milestone to , and the villain has broken it in 
two, and made sixteen of it, and we shall have double 
the distance to go!” 

And then he told stories. ‘We may take oneas a spe- 
cimen. Some Irish reapers bound for England passing 
us, I asked whether it were true that on their return 
from the expedition the people of one vicinity would 
entrust their collective gains to one man to bring over? 
“Oh, no!” said he, “don’t believe it. It is hard 
trusting any one in this world. A priest going along 
one Sunday on the road, saw a boy in avery ragged 
dress sitting dangling his feet in the water of a brook 
that ran by it. 

“ Well, my boy,”* said the good father, “ what makes 
you sit there to-day, and why don’t you go to the 
chapel?” 


——— 


“Tt is because I’m not just fit to be seen there, 
because of the raggedness of my clothes,” said the 


boy. 

x And who may your parents be, and what are they 
doing that they don’t see you better clad, and a going 
to the chapel on a Sunday?” 

**T can’t exactly say,” replied the boy, “ what they 

may be doing just now, because they haye been dead 
some years, and I get along as well as I’can without 
them.” . 
* But you should not neglect going to chapel,” said 
the priest, ‘and if you are ashamed of your clothes, 
why, I would have you get up betimes in the morning, 
and step into the chapel when nobody is there and say 
your prayers, and depend upon it God will be dropping 
something or other in your way.” . 

So the boy thanked his reverence for his advice, and 
promised to follow it, Some time after, as the priest 
was going the same way, he saw the same boy, but now 
very much altered: in appearance; and being very well 
dressed. : : 

“Well, my boy, did you follow my advice, and do 
you go now to chapel ?”’ ’ , 

*« Ah! bless your reverence,” replied the lad, “ that 
I did, indeed, and I wish I had seen you years ‘before, 
for it was the best day of my life when I did see. 

you.” ‘ > RS 
‘a How was that?”’ asked the priest. 

‘Why, God bless your reverence! I got up early in 
the morning, as you advised me, and went away to the 
chapel, and asI did not want to be seen, I slipped in 
quietly and got behind the door, and began. to say my 
prayers, and sure enough, it was just as your reverence 
said it would be—Providence was after dropping some- 
thing in my way directly, When I first went in, there 
was nobody there, but presently there came a blind 
man, and he put his head into the chapel and said, ‘1s 
anybody here?” and when nobody answered, for 1 kept 
quite still, for I would see what Providence would be after, 
the blind man entered and made his way to a seat, and 
began saying his prayers. And present q another blind 
man came and put in his head, and said, ‘ Is anybody 
here?’ And the first blind man answered and gaid— 
‘There is nobody but me, and I am blind.’’ And 
with that the second blind man entered, and made his 
way to the first blind man, and sate down by his side, 
aud they began to talk. And the one blind man asked 
the other how long he had been blind, and he said 
“‘ eighteen years.” 

“ Eighteen years! that is a very long time, why, you 
must have saved a power of money in all that time.’ 

“Nay,” replied the first man, ‘‘ not so much as you 
would think—bad has been m best luck. I have only 
saved £10, and I have it stitched into my cap here, lest 
any one should steal it.”’ 

“And that is very odd, i’faith,” said the second mar, 
“for I have been blind only six years, and I have saved 
just £10 too, and I have it stitched into my cap here, 
that nobody may steal it.” 

“And with that your reverence,” said the boy, “I 
saw that all your reverence had said was the truth; 
and that Providence had dropped something in my way 
immediately, So I up and went softly up to the men, 
and took each his cap away out of his hand, and made 
for the door, But oh! the two blind men but they 
were astonished, and they seized each other by the 
throat, and one said—‘O ye thief of the world! but 
ye have stolen my cap and'my money from me!” and 
the other said—‘ Nay, ye thief of the world! but ye 
have stolen my cap and my money!’ And to it they 
went like furies, and when the people came into the 
chapel they found them rolling on the floor together, 
and screaming that the one had robbed the other, and 
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| Widow of 
| Much more than forty, while Miss Edgeworth must be 






the other had robbed the one-—-but no*taps nor money 
were there to be seen—and then both the men were more 
astonished than ever. But I was by that time far across 
the fields, blessing qour reverence for the true words 
ye had said to me, for, true enough, Providence had 
dropped something in my way all at once, And now 
your reverence sees that Idressdecently as any boy of 
them all, and go to the chapel every Sunday; and often 
I bless the day that I met your reverence as I did.” 

This story, which reminded me of something like it 
somewhere in ‘‘ The Arabian Nights,” elicited much 
merriment; and no.one seemed to think anything of the 
morality of it, It wasa capital joke; and illustrated 
the coachman’s saw—* That it is hard trusting anyone 
in this world.” 4 

And so we arrived at Edgeworthstown. The town is, 
indeed, a tolerable village, but of a considerably better 
aspect ; of stone houses with white-washed walls, glass 
windows, and, many of them, slate roofs. The Edge- 
worths’ house is near the entrance from Dublin. It 
stands on the right hand, at perhaps two hundred yards 
distance from the road in its park, well wooded, and 
with a fine rich turf, It lies too, higher4han the coun- 
try in general, and therefore above the bog, and being 
well wooded, and encircled with a thick belt of trees, 
you walk in the park, which is a mile round, and for- 


| get all the dreary wastes around. The house is large, a 
| fitting squire’s house, and looks lordly and imposing as 
| you pass. 


, At the only inn in Edgeworthstown I desired them to 
let me haye a beefsteak, but found that no such.thing 
was to be had. A mutton chop was the highest point 
in the culinary department to he reached, The waiter 
said, that no cattle were killed in Edgeworthstown— 
they got their meat from Longford, and that seldom 
more than mutton was wanted. This would have asto- 
nished a traveller in England in any place dignifying it- 
self with the name of town, but in Ireland we soon 
cease to be astonished at anything but the general po- 
verty. Having got such a luncheon as the inn afforded, 
I walked up-to the hall. Here I found a very cordial 


| Teception. In the true Irish spirit of hospitality, Mrs. 


geworth was anxious that I should transfer myself at 
onee from the village inn to her ample mansion, where 
there was as much abundance as in any English house 
of the same pretensions. 
_I found the ladies sitting in a large and handsome 
library, busy writing letters. These ladies consisted of 


| Mrs. Edgeworth, the widow of Lovell Edgeworth; Miss 


Edgeworth, and Mrs. Francis Edgeworth, the wife of the 
Frank of Miss Edgeworth’s tale. 

Mrs. Edgeworth, a very agreeable and intelligent 
woman, surprised me by her comparative youth as the 
ss Edgeworth’s father. She appeared not 


nearly twice that age. So far as age goes, it would 
have appeared quite in order, if that had been reversed, 
and Miss Edgeworth had stood as mother, and Mrs. 
Edgeworth as the daughter-in-law. Till that moment, 
Iwas not aware that Miss Edgeworth resided with her 
mother-in-law, but imagined her the occupant of the 

ily mansion. I soon found, however, that Mrs. 
Edgeworth was the head of the establishment, and that 
Miss Edgeworth and Mr. Francis Edgeworth and his fa- 
mily resided with her. Mrs. Francis Edgeworth, a Spa- 
nish lady, lively, intelligent, and frank in her manners, 
surrounded by a troop of charming children, appeared 
as thoroughly familiar with English literature as if she 
had spent all her life in Great Britain. 

My first impression of Miss Edgeworth wag surprise 
at her apparent age. We read books and imagine their 
authors always og Sige time is never so forgetful, 
He bears along with him authors as well as other peo- 








ple. They may put their works but not themselves into 
new editions in this world. Miss Edgeworth must, in 
fact, stand now nearly, if not quite, at the head of Bri- 
tish authors in point of years. In person’she is small, 
and at first had an air of reserve; but this in a few mi- 
nutes quite vanished, and with it at least the impression 
of a score years in appearance. One would expect from 
her writings a certain staidness and sense of propriety. 
All the propriety is there, but the gravity is soon lighted 
up with the most affable humour, and a genuine love of 
joke and lively conversation. When I entered, the two 
other ladies were writing at the library table, Miss 
Edgeworth at a small table near the fire. The room 
-was a large room, supported by a row of pillars, so as 
to give views into the grounds on two sides. We were 
soon engaged in animated conversation on many lite- 
rary topics and persons; and Miss Edgeworth handed 
me the last new novel of Miss Bremer, which had been 
forwarded by me from the author; requesting me to 
place a written translation under Miss Bremer’s auto- 
graph inscription of the copy to herself. To do this she 
put into my hand the silver pen which had been pre- 
sented to her by Sir Walter Scott. 

She then volunteered to show me the gardens and 
grounds; and this remarkable woman speedily en- 
veloped in bonnet and shawl, led the way with all the 
lightness and activity of youth. Mrs. Francis soon 
joined us, and we went the whole circuit of the park, 
which as I have already said, isa mile. Not far from 
the house near the foot path, and beneath the trees I ob- 
served an urn placed upon a pedestal, and inscribed, 

“To Honora, 
Honora Sneyd, the lady affianced to the unfortunate 
Major Andre, but afterwards married to Mr. Lovel 
Edgeworth. 

We then went into the gardens. The ladies appear 
to dig and delve a good deal in them themselves. Miss 
Edgeworth said she had been setting out some gerani- 
ums that day, though so late as September, The bog- 
plants appeared wonderfully flourishing, and yet no 
wonder, when we consider that the whole country is a 
bog, and that they can supply their beds at no ex- 
pense. 

In our round we came to a little secluded garden, 
which Mrs. Francis told me they had laid out for her, 
and her children, und where they had builta little sum- 
mer-house of heath. It was very retired and pretty. 
Miss Edgeworth made some enquiries after a gentleman 
not far from London, and asked me if I knew him, to 
which I replied, that my only intereourse with him had 
been a correspondence about a gardener who offered 
himself to me, and referred to this gentleman as his 
former employer. That on asking the man why he had 
left, he said that it was entirely because this gentleman 
and himself could not agree on the true manner of cul- 
tivating a certain rose. That both master and himself 
were great rose fanciers, and each thought he knew 
best how to growthem. That in most cases he acknow- 
ledged his master’s skill and knowledge, but that in this 
instance he could not. He believed himself right, and 
his. master wrong; and that they grew so warm res- 
pecting it, that he gave his master notice to quit, rather 
than be compelled to murder, as he called it, a fine 
and unique rose, by an improper mode of treatment. 
That on referring to the gentleman, he confirmed the 
account in all its particulars, giving the mana most ex- 
cellent character, both as a man and a gardener, but 
so obstinate about this one rose, that he threw up his 
place a martyr to his system of science, the master 
having become as obstinate from opposition to a favourite 
whim, as to let him do it! 

This story infinitely diverted Miss Edgeworth, and 
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seeing Mrs. Edgeworth at a distance she called her to 
hear it. 

On our return to the house we were joined by Mr. 
Francis Edgeworth, and at dinner and during the even- 
ing we had a deal of talk of poetry and poets. Mr. 
Edgeworth seemed particularly to admire Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats, and thought 
Keats had never yet had justice done him. In this we 
agreed, and indeed in most of the sentiments expres- 
sed; Mr. Edgeworth, being liberal in politics as well as 
in poetry. The ladies as well as Mr. Edgeworth, ex- 
pressed their great obligation to Mrs. Howitt, for the 
introduction of Miss Bremer’s works, and of a taste for 
the northern languages and literature in general. They 
had fallen into the error which has been very common, 
especially in America, of supposing William and Mary 
— brother and sister, instead of husband and 
wife. 

We do not intend here to enter into any remarks on 
the writings of Miss Edgeworth, which are sufficiently 
well known to all readers, but there is one character- 
istic of them which has naturally excited much wonder, 
and that is, that in none of them does she introduce the 
subject of religion, but confines herself to morals and 
their influence. We have been told, and we believe on 
good authority, the origin of this. Her father being a 
disbeliever in revealed religion, she made a promise to 
him never to write in favour of religion if he would 
consent never to write against it. Through a long life 
she has faithfully observed the compact, and the fact of 
its existence may explain what to so many has been a 
source of surprise. Whilst she may thus have rendered 
a service to religion, in her opinion, by guarding it 
from what she might deem a formidable attack, she 
has rendered pre-eminent service to her country by 
pourtraying its wants and characteristic failings, and 
rousing a spirit of patriotism in the breasts of her coun- 
trymen. Long before any other writers of her country 
she made domestic fictions the vehicle of great and ne- 
cessary truths, and at the present moment, after so 
many have followed in her steps, she again agreeably 
surprises us by her new volume for the young, display- 
ing in her Orlandino a vigour that seems to bid defiance 
to years. 

In conversing with Miss Edgeworth on the condition 
and prospects of Ireland, I was somewhat surprised to 
hear her advocate the laissez faire system. She con- 
tended that Ireland was steadily progressing, and would 
d& very well if people would not force their political 
nostrums upon her. She described the advance in the 
condition of the country and the people in her time, as 
most striking. What must it have been then? Of course, 
she would have an equality of legislation for the whole 
kingdom, and that in fact includes almost everything. 
Ireland herself would rise from her present misery and 
degradation with that advantage; yet it would be 
slowly, for length of time for recovery must be in some 
proportion to the length and force of the infliction. 
With present justice, there requires a grand compen- 
sation for the past, by a kindly but fair application of 
every means that can employ the people, especially in 
the cultivation of the land. 


As I was going the next day to visit Pallasmore and 


Auburn, the birth-place and youthful residence of Gold- 
smith, I could not have been in a better quarter for in- 
formation, Pallasmore being on their own estate. 
About ten o’clock a stately old servant conducted me 
to the inn with a lantern, and thus closed my short but 
agreeable visit to Miss Edgeworth. 





THE SCAFFOLD. 

A dog’s-death for the blood-stained one !— 

God-man of Nazareth, 

Thus do we keep the holy words, 

Thy great Evangel saith. 

Evil for evil render not, 

Vengeance belongs to Heaven : 

Shew mercy, if you hope by it 

At last to be forgiven. 

An iron chain, a fearful, dark, 

And narrow prison cell. 

With thoughts of horror all too great 

For mortal tongue to tell; 

The sinner with the tempter still 

Is left to struggle on 

Till from the soul repentance goes, 

As Hope before hath gone. 

A brother, crime hath deeply stained 

In Heaven’s clear righteous eye, 

Yet still a brother grace may save, 

Hurried away to die. 

And such a death, oh! shame, oh! shame 

Hop’st thou to be forgiven, 

The wielding of the sword which yet 

Belongs alone to Heaven. 

Man, can’st thou give the life thus ta’en, 

Hast thou omnipotence, 

To bring again the soul, perchance 

Unstained by blood, sent hence ? 

Thou cans’t not, impious then thy hand 

As is thy justice blind 

To strike the blow of Heaven, yet lack 

Heaven’s all-discerning mind. 

Blest law of gentleness, and peace, 

By Christ’s own lips proclaim’d, 

Give us to follow him, that we 

May by his name be named. 

Oh thou that pourest healing balm 

Into the wounded spirit, 

Still may we, as we own thy power 

Thy mercy too inherit. 
Edinburgh. GzorcEe Hume. 
—»—- 


THE RICH AND THE POOR. 
By Roxperr Story. 


Tue high-born commander who fearlessly leads 
His host or his fleet in the “‘ cause of mankind,” 
Is enriched if he lives, and is mourned if he bleeds, 
While his name is in song and in story enshrined. 
But the soldier, or sailor, whose arm won the day— 
Who survives, it may be, with the loss of a limb— 
What hand will enrich him, what guerdon iy’ b aa 
What song will resound through the nations for him? | 


The favoured by Fortune, the favoured by Birth, 
Who earned, or inherit the wealth they have got, 
Enjoy all the good Heaven pours upon earth, 
And have flatterers that call them the gods they are not. | 
But the poor man whose toil has produced all this wealth, | 
Whose sinews have shrunk, and whose eyes have | 
grown dim— 
What heart thinks of him, in his sickness or health ? 
What flatterer will waste a soft phrase upon him? 


Enough of old parties and leaders; we want 
A leader and party with heart and with nerve, i 
Who will worx with a zeal which no obstacles daunt— | 
To win for the masses the rights they deserve. 
O, never did party in England yet drain d 
A cup filled, like theirs, with delight to the brim ! 
And never did leader the blessings obtain é 
That will gratefully shower from all hearts upon im! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


By L. Manrtotti. 2 vols. 


London, John Chapman, 1848. 


Mr. Martorti’s work is well-timed. Italy, at all 


| times a deeply interesting subject of study, is just now 


| an object of lively attention. 


The phenomenon of a 


| reforming pope has excited the wonder of the whole 
_ civilized world, and the hopes of the progressive party 


| lectually, and socially. 


in Italy to no ordinary degree. At such a crisis we want 
a work, written by a competent authority, which shall 
enable us, at no great labour of research, to possess 
ourselves of a clear and comprehensive idea of the 
present condition of Italy politically, morally, intel- 
We want to understand what 
are the foundations for hope of advance there; to know 
whether the people give sufficient resting-place by their 


| national and personal qualities, for our sympathies and 


i expositor of the required facts than Mr. Mariotti. 


Perhaps we could not have a better 
He 
has lived long in England, and is almost equally well 


congratulations. 


i acquainted with those for whom, as of whom he writes. 


| He writes the best English style of any foreigner that 


ever came under our observations. There are, now and 


| then, slight indications of the want of perfect acquaint- 


|, ance with our language ; but these instances are rare, 


| and liberality, soundness, and impartiality. 


and the general style is vigorous, copious, and often 
eloquent. : 

As regards his views, also, he displays a great breadth 
He has 


| lived long enough amongst us to understand us well, and 
| speaks of us with a manly independence that, even 


| while he criticises our national peculiarities, wins our 


|, confidence by its justice. 


Nor is he blind to the faults 
of his own country and countrymen. With every hope 
of them for the future, he details the weakness and 
wants of both with equal patriotism and candour. He 
is soundly religious in his views without superstition or 
bigotry, and a zealous reformer, at the same time that 
he is an admirer of moral force. For these reasons we 
avow that we rely very much on his statements, and are 
of opinion that no where else can the English reader 
obtain in so short a time, and so agreeable a manner, 
anything like so lucid and correct a view of ‘ Italy Past 


| and Present.’’ 


The first volume, of course, comprehends the past ; 
the second, the present. The author divides the first 
volume into periods, and heads all his chapters in both 
volumes with the name of some celebrated person who 
may be supposed to have influenced the era of his ex- 
istence. Thus, in the first volume, stand at the head of 
successive chapters, the names of Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Macchiavello, Michael Angelo, Ariosto, Tasso, 
Vittoria Colonna, Galileo, Alfieri, Napoleon. In the 
second, Mazzini, Foscolo, Manzoni, Grosi, Pellico, Giusti, 
Litta, Mayer, Anna Pepoli, Gioberti, D’Azeglio, 
Pius IX. 

Under these brilliant names we have a most able, 
clever, and charming exposition of all that relates to, or 
can be comprised in a work of popular extent and cha- 
racter of the history, fine arts, politics, poetry, and phi- 


| losophy of the nation. We confess to having derived from 
| ita better notion of this interesting land, and its people, 


than from any other work. We are glad to learn from 


|; such an authority, of the firm hold that the moral force 


principle has taken of the leaders of Italian progress, 
and of the daily evidences of a spirit of union and co- 
oo amongst them for the restoration in Italy, not 
of shreds and patches, of petty principalities and petty 
interests, but of a great country, as it deserves to be. 





In the second volume, we would particularly recom- 
mend to the reader the chapters on D’Azeglio, Gioberti, 
and Pius IX., as giving him a clue to the prevailing 
themes of political and religious reform agitating, or 
rather influencing, Italy. As Joseph Mazzini, however, 
has resided so many years, and excited so much atten- 
tion in this country, it may be as well to quote a few 
passages regarding him. Many of our readers are pro- 
bably not aware that he was the originator of the 
idea of Young Italy, Young France, Young Germany, 
Young England, etc. Nor are many aware how much 
Italy has outgrown his doctrine of physical force. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI. 

‘* Amongst the swarm of exiles which the calamities 
of 1831 drove to the French shores, a young enthusiast 
made his appearance, unknown as yet to the multitude, 
but uniting the boldest ambition to the highest capa- 
cities; aman of firm principles; of that pale, bilious 
temperament, so common in southern climates, whose 
passions all obey but themselves—a man born to rule; 
of that stuff of which, under favourable circumstances, 
Robespierres are made, or Napoleons; but who, in 
quieter times, are too readily set down as hommes 
manquis, or visionaries ; a young student, a Genoese of 
good extraction and parentage—Giuseppe Mazzini. 

“Tt was in June, 1831, thathe first made himself known 
in France,—though his contributions to the Antologia 
Firenze, ought to have won him reputation before—by 
his address to Charles Albert of Savoy, on his accession 
to the throne of Sardinia, inviting him not to disappoint 
the expectations he had raised in Italy in 1820, when, 
being only Prince of Carignano, and presumptive heir to 
the throne, he was hailed as King of Italy, and styled 
himself the chief of all the Carbonari in the country. 
That address of Mazzini was a flash of divine eloquence, 
such as never before shone over Italy. His companions 
in misfortune gathered in adoration, and bent before his 
powerful genius. There was that in his massive brow, 
in his dark commanding eye, that at once set him 
apart from the common herd. In the first prime of 
youth, a beauty of the first order, and a frank and 
manly, yet winning and suasive address, gave him an 
easy victory over men’s minds through their hearts. 
He did not fail to make the best of this well-deserved 
popularity. Ere the year had elapsed, he became the 
heart and soul of the Italian movement. He was the 
ruler of a state of his own creation—the King of Young 
Italy. 

‘* He established himself at Marseilles as editor of a 
journal, called after the name of the new sect of which 
it was the intended organ, ‘La Giovine Italia.’ Seve- 
ral numbers of that journal appeared at different inter- 
vals in the course of that and tne following year. Maz- 
zini wrote the best part of its contents. In fact, he 
never was seconded by efficient contributors. Either be- 
cause the management of his vast plans of conspiracy 
engrossed too much of his time, or because his genius 
was wearied and exhausted at its very first start, his ar- 
ticles seemed to have lost not a little of that calmness 
and serenity, of that dignity and temperance which 
characterised his first effort. The fretful jealousy of his 
fellow-exiles was easily alarmed by what they called 
his imperious ambition, his sweeping exclusiveness. 
The most high-minded and generous of his associates 
fell from him one by one; and, compelled to rely on 
the co-operation of blindly-devoted but. indiscreet and 
incautious partizans, he hurried on his insurrectional 
schemes, leading to the more disgraceful than disas- 
trous invasion of Savoy in 1833. Many an ardent pa- 
triot would have withdrawn from active life after so 
signal a defeat. Not so Mazzini. Humbled, but not 
disheartened—anxious to throw all the blame upon Ge- 
neral Romarino, the military leader of the expedition, 






































he widened still further the breach already existing 
between him and the moderate party. Disappointed in 
his plans by the new and more Catholic associations of 
"Young France,’ ‘ Young Poland,’ ‘ Young Switzerland,’ 
and, finally, ‘ Young Europe,’ all of these based on his 
original notion—that of the expediency of trusting poli- 
tical movements with young, and consequently un- 
pledged and uncompromising leaders—a notion which, 
under the strangest modifications and misconceptions, 
was destined to make the tour of the globe. 

Mazzini’s views, however, were at first perfectly cor- 
rect, and had arisen from the conviction, of the utter 
impotence, imbecility, and even insincerity of the old 
Carbonari, who had hitherto had the upper hand in Ita- 
lian affairs. Mazzini undertook to break the idols of 
the Italian patriots; to do away with the prestige of il- 
lustrious names—all was to be achieved ‘ by the peo- 
ple and for the people.’ The revolution should acknow- 
ledge no leaders, save only such as might spring from 
its own bosom. The national cause should henceforth 
obey the impulse of new men, proceeding upon new 
principles—young belicvers, wedded to no preconceived 
system, who would disavow and trample upon the cra- 
ven dictates of a timid, temporising policy, the wily in- 
trigues of foreign diplomacy, who would march straight 
to their aim, regardless of all odds and chances, trust- 
ing to God only, and themselves, and the sanctity of 
their cause. 

In the pursuance of such principles, the apostle was 
gradually left alone. The hopes of the lovers of Italy 

egan to be grounded on mild and moderate measures. 
The revolution was to be effected by the ascendancy of 
moral force. D’Azeglio, Balbo, and the party now at 
the head of the Italian movement, gained the ear of the 
multitude. Mazzini was left to himself, and the few 
closely acquainted with him, whose devotion to the lof- 
tiness of his mind and heart was paramount to all pru- 
dential considerations. In common with all men of 
really transcendent abilities, of truly elevated character, 
it was the lot of Mazzini to be cordially hated by such 
as knew him least, and would, nevertheless, have been 
his worthiest associates; and loved with utter blindness 
by those who could neither comprehend nor aid him. 
Certainly, none of his intimates ever voluntarily fell 
away from his friendship; but subservient affection, 
ill-judged deference, contributed no less than ill-groun- 
ded aversion to obstruct his judgment and hurry his de- 
liberations. Out of so many who sided for or against 
him, Mazzini never had a friend or an enemy worthy of 
him: hardly ever an agent that was not a passive in- 
strument in his hands. Together with a gentleness— 
an almost feminine tenderness of outward manner—he 
combined the utmost stubbornness of conviction, and 
the fiercest intolerance of contradiction—Co-operation 
with him must imply blind uncontradicted compliance. 

** Involved in rash attempts against all governments, 
condemned to death in Italy, banished from France, 
proscribed in Switzerland, he finally sought the only 
refuge against political persecution—the free soil of Old 
England. With a shattered constitution and a broken 
heart, a disappointed man, in spite of all his assevera- 
tions to the contrary, he engaged in the harmless pur- 
suit of a literary career, diving, perhaps, too deeply into 
the dreams and vagaries of French communism, and 
choosing his associates among the English radicals and 
socialists, a grovelling, calculating race, as widely re- 
moved from the chivalrous disinterestedness of the 
Italian republican, as a London fog from the golden 
vapours of an Italian summer evening. 

“In a vain endeavour to bring their ideas to bear 
some resemblance to his own luminous, however Uto- 
pian theories, Mazzini was gradually sinking in silence 
and oblivion, engulphed in what Count Pecchio not un- 





awe and misgiving by 


aptly calls ‘the tomb of oe reputations,’ the great | 


world of London. Visited wi 


the few young Italians who would snatch a passport | 
from the reluctant hands of a jealous police, dignifying 


a few honest teachers and artisans, and others of his 
humbler countrymen established in London into 4 na- 
tional association—an object of the vain regrets and 


longings of the rising generation, of the mistrust and | 
rancours of the base Italian governments, who persisted | 


in looking upon him as the unattainable head of the 
revolutionary hydra, 


‘6 By deepest pity here pursued, 
And hate no less profound ; 
By love no fear could quell, by rage 
No length of time assuage.’* 


he resigned himself to a life of silence and loneliness, 
satisfied with the foundation of an Italian school for 
mendicant organ-boys, in which he employed all his 
energies with the same zeal and earnestness as Mac- 


chiavello displayed in his diplomatic transactions be- | 
tween two rival communities of nuns; and, like a man | 
conscious of the extent of his powers, no less than of | 


the uprightness of his intentions, he was ‘ biding his 
time.’ 


The English Government thought proper ‘to draw him | 
The unknown writer of anonymous | 
articles in the “‘ Westminster Review” was dignified into | 


from his retreat. 


a dangerous political character. By a base treachery 


which, up to the present time, was. deemed utterly un- | 
English, the Secretary of State made himself subservient | 
tu the demands of foreign espionage, outdid, by superior 
cunning, the dirtiest tricks ofthe most abject continental 
police, and, upon detection of his flagrant abuse of 
power and breach of confidence, he attempted to vin- | 


dicate his conduct by the wilful repetition of long-ex- | 
ploded, long-forgotten falsehoods against the man he had | 


wronged. 
‘* Mazzini came out of that disgraceful contest with all 


the honours of theday. That insane persecution secured | 
for him, in England, that public respect and sympathy | 


to which his talents and integrity, no less than his mis- 
fortunes, would otherwise have entitled him. It had 
not, however, nor could it, add much to his reputation 


or influence in Italy. New ideas had long been spring- | 


ing up in that country, to which Mazzini was, from the 
first, too utterly a stranger ever to be willing to adopt 


them. The principles of ‘Liberty and equality,’ ‘Unity | 
and Independance,’ on which the National Association || 


was originally based, were no longer deemed practicable. 
Their very utterance was deemed in the highest degree 
impolitical. Mazzini’s position was now untenable; 
and, as he was too well known for his unconquerable 
consistency and tenacity of purpose, he was left to 
perish alone, or with those few blind enthusiasts—like 


the ill-fated Bandiera and their accomplices—who still 


continued true to the militant faith of Italy. 

“Tt would not be reasonable, however, to conclude 
that any well-meaning Italian entertains ideas greatly 
at variance with Mazzini’s, as to the justice of his coun- 
try’s claims to the full enjoyment of her independent 


rights ; or to fancy that any remnant of feudal or pa- | 
trician interests might clash with the spread of purely 


republican principles; or that the least shadow of loy- 
alty lurks in Italian hearts in behalf of any of the royal 
dynasties now in existence. We have said it; the 
Italiaus are all, at heart, republicans. Were the des- 
tinies of the country to be settled to-morrow by the 
return of universal suffrage, the result would most un- 
doubtedly be what Mazzini, and a thousand before him 
proclaimed, ‘The Italian Republic one and indivisible.’” 


* Manzoni. 
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REPORT ON THE CULTIVATION OF HALF AN ACRE OF LAND.* 


On the 16th of Novembcr, 1846, two kind friends placed £10 in the hands of Edward William Bannan, aged 
then sixteen years and two months, that he might make his first step in life, in order to maintain himself. 





ORIGINAL STATE OF THE GROUND. 

| — His first step was to become the tenant of half an acre of 
| garden ground. The staple of the land was good, but, 
| owing to the negligence of the former tenant, it was 
| full of weeds and large weed roots, and contained a vast 
vast number of stones. A drain which ran through it from the 
higher to the lower part had been neglected, so that the water 
| itought to bave carried away, flowed over and saturated a 
| large portion of the garden. He trenched the whole of the 
ground, from eighteen inches to two feet deep, as the soil re- 
quired it, removed all the stones into a heap, and gathered 
together all the weeds and weed roots, and mixed them with 
lime and salt, so as to form a compost heap with them. In all 
these proceedings he was assisted up to April, 1847, by his 
brother, Richard Harrison Bannan, aged twelve years and 
eight months. 

| THE EXPENDITURE OF THE MONEY AND THE CROPPING. 
& a @. 


| Implements, tools, ete. . ‘ > 
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| The ground was cropped as follows in square yards of three 
feet each way. Yards. 
Potatoes, followed by brocoli, borecole, and savoy 


Parsnips for seed 

| Celery from seed ‘ 

| Blank grown with currant bushes 
Seed beds f 


| Cabbages . . . 


| MANAGEMENT OF THE CROPS. 
| The potatoes were planted in winter from 5 inches to 9 
| inches deep, and were manured with stable dung. As they 

came out, the ground was immediately filled with brocoli, 
| borecole, cabbage, and savoys. 
| ‘The carrots aud parsnips were sown in drills and manured 
| with guano. 
| The deans were grown on the stiffest ground and manured 
| with guano. . 
| The yeas were manured with guano. 

The swede turnips were slightly manured with guano. 





The radishes were not manured, 
The shalotts were manured with guano, 


The lettuces ditto, ditto. 
The onions were sown broadcast and manured with guano, 
The scarlet runners were manured with guano. 
The cabbages were manured with guano. 
| ‘The radishes having failed, the bed was used to prick out 
| cabbages and other plants from the seed beds. 
| As the beans came out, the ground was cropped with brocoli. 
As the seed beds were cleared they were sown with stone turnips, 
The swedes were replaced by cabbages. 
| The onion, carrot, and parsnip ground was intended to be 
|} *0wn with turnips before pctatoes, but the dry weather pro- 
| Vented this being done, and the ground is fallowing for potatoes. 


PRESENT STATE OF THB GROUND. 

The ground is now cropped for spring and winter, It is 
now free from weeds and stones, The compost heap is quite 
decayed and fit for use, it is worth 10s. Some of the stones 
have been used to pave a pig sty, some have been given away 
to neighbours, and the rest are saved for any future use. The 
drain has been cleaned out and deepened, and it effectually 
carries away the surplus water. The crops now in the ground 
are brocoli to the number of 710, brocoli 474, savoys 255, 
vanack and Sprotboro’ cabbages 150, lettuces 435, Cornish 
cabbages 312, eight pounds, onions to shoot into scallions, a bed 
of turnips twelve feet by eight feet, and some small beds of red 
Dutch and flatpole cabbages, onions, carrots, and also 60 heads 
of celery. 


THE RETURN 


Did not commence till 1st June, 1847, and the 
amount of money received from that time 
until the present day, is ‘ é 

The following seeds have been saved, and their 

value at present prices is 

Onion 170%. ‘ . . ° 

Parsnip 14}oz. 

Lettuce 6402 ° . ° 

Carrots 1oz. ° ° 

Peas, 1 quart of Flack’s Victory . 

Ditto, half-pint Early Warwick 

Scarlet runners 2,000 . 

Potatoe seed. ry 

Leek fo2 . . . ‘ ‘ 

Also in hand 1871bs. onions at 1d. per 1b. 

130]bs. parsnips at $d. per Ib. 

9 40lbs. carrots at 3d. per Ib. 

The compost is worth ° ‘ ‘ 

Estimated value of crops should all turn out 
favourably ° F ° ° 

The Implements are as good as new and still worth 
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RESULT. 
The potatoe crop was fair, some of the sets were destroyed in 
the ground by slugs, but the frost did not injure them. 


The carrot and parsnip crops were good, 
The bean crops were good. 


The pea crops were good. 

The swedes failed, owing to the very dry summer. 
had all that was produced. 

The radishes failed from the birds carrying away the seeds, in 
spite of all precautions. 

The shalotts were a good crop, but were attacked by mildew 
after thay were housed, and four-i ‘ths were spoiled. 


The pig 


The onions a good crop. 

Searlet runners very productive. 

The cabbage crop was fair considering the dryness of thesummer, 
Fine plants were produced, 


The crop is going on well. 
The dry weather is much against this crop Which is light, 


They are going on well. 

















* Drawn up by the oultivator himself, 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR, BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 


We extract the following from the description of this bril- 
liant Bazaar by our friend H. C. Wright, in the Liberator :— 

Iam in Faneuil Hall. It is 5 o’clock r.m., Christmas-day. 
I am sitting on the platform, at the south end: of the hall, fac- 
ing the door of entrance at the north end. The hall, as 1 look 
off from the platform, seems like a forest of evergreens; over 
the platform are standing three beautiful cedars—one behind 
it and one at each end—so that I am really sitting and writing 
beneath cedar trees, and hid under their branches.- Across the 
platform is a line, fastened at each end to the cedars, and on 
the line hangs a splendid black satia visite, or cloak, the work 
and contribution of Mary Welsh. On the. left of the platform 
is the Book-table, where sits Maria W. Chapman; on the right 
of it is the Edinburgh-table, and down in front of it is the 
Glasgow-table. : Down further, in the centre of the hall, and 
directly under the immense gasalier, is the Toy-stand,—a large 
circular counter, or table, covered with all imaginable toys for 
children, of all materials, forms, sizes, and shapes, from the 
New Haven fish-wife, of Scotland, with her creel on her back, 
going to market, to the splendid wax doll from Bridgewater, in 
England ;—a toy which is the. admired of all doll admirers. 
That table is, at this moment, surrounded by admiring and en- 
chanted children, making the hall ring with their merry and de- 
lighted exclamations. . It is impossible to sit here and look 
down upon that enraptured throng of children, and not feel 
that it is good and pleasant:to be here. It is worth a voyage 
over the Atlantic to see that table and the delighted little ones 
who at this moment surround it. To crown the enchantment, 
the toy stand is cmbowered in beautiful high arches of ever- 
green, and the gas-lights reflect a glorious light upon the whole 
group. On each side of the hall are two rows of tables, or 
stands, and several women. attending at each—some standing 
behind, and some in front of the tables, to accommodate the 
purchasers. On the right of the entrance-door to the hall, is 
the Provision-table, covered with all sorts of fruits and vege- 
table food and ice-creams. Ice-creams in winter; The ther- 
mometer is nearly to zero. No accounting for taste. The hail 
is comfortably warmed by two stoves. There are thirty-four 
different tables, and I could not begin to give an account of the 
variety, beauty, and richness of the articles now lying on these 
tables, and hanging around and over them, on lines attached 
to evergreen bowers and arches, that rise over and around the 
various stands. It is certain that this National Bazaar owes 
much of its attractions and its value to the Anti-Slavery hearts 
and hands in Great Britain and Ireland. This Bazaar has done, 
and is doing more to cement these two great nations into one, 
and to secure and perpetuate mutual love and peace, than all 
the Government Ambassadors and Treaties that ever passed 
between them. This affair is a Treaty of Peace between indi- 
vidual hearts; and let the individual hearts in the two na- 
tions be knit together in brotherly sympathy, each wishing and 
labouring for the good of the other, and no governmental or- 
ganization could ever dash us one against the es in muy 
conflict. 


DEFECTIVE VENTILATION OF SCHOOLS. 


Dr. M’Cormac, of Belfast, has turned the attention of the 
public to the subject of the Ventilation of Schools. No places 
could require it more. We have been astonished by the great 
neglect of this most important particular in’ the far greater 
number of schools that we have entered in every part of the 
kingdom. In too many of them the air has been foetid and 
stifling—in fact, not only disagreeable, but deleterious. Dr. 
M’Cormac says— 

Schools everywhere are ill ventilated. I hardly ever saw a 
perfectly ventilated school-room, public er private. - The mo- 
ment one sets foot in the crowded precincts, that moment the 
nostrils are invaded with a peculiar heavy, sickening odour; 
commingled with dust, and smoke, and ashes; for, rarely are 
school-rooms washed, and rarely are they well aired, even 
during the scholars’ absence. We have thus a condition 
of the vital: fluid quite repugnant to the health and physical 
well-being of the young creatures condemned for many hours 
to inhale the polluting medium. In vain have I reasoned with 
teachers. Perhaps, after much entreaty, they will open the 
lower part of a window—for the upper, perhaps, is not made 
to open—but as for thorough adequate ventilation, they have 
no idea of it. ‘* How,” they will say, ‘‘ can the room be close, 








and the boys so many hours out of it?” Or it is,—‘* Pergd- 
venture the boys might get cold, and their parents will be an. 
gry.” And the dusty, musty, smoky, rank-smelling school. 
room remains so to the end of the chapter. Teachers in gene. 
ral seem to have no idea of the necessity of pure sweet air; 
or, if they have, do not make the slightest effort to procure it, 
They are great in the knowledge of words; but, too often, 
small indeed in that of things. J wonder if it ever yet came 
into a schoolmaster’s noddle that a school-room shou‘d abso. 
lutely have no smell, Why, the bodies and the garments of 
the young should be sweet and pure, and fragrant as the linen 
that hangs on the line; and the air which they breathe, both 
in the school and out of the school, as pure. The human frame 
necessarily has no evil odour; so far from it, that in all well. 
constituted perfectly cleanly individuals, the person is actually 
fragrant. I know no author, ancient or modern, except glo. 
rious Homer, who adverts, even partially to this fact, and he 
but utters the veritable and delightful truth. 

_ In vain have I adjured the schoolmaster— Sir, I beseech 


you to consider, each boy—each of those boys, breathes not less - 


than twelve hundred times in an hour. Reflect, I beg of you, 
what the consequences must eventually prove, of continually 
inhaling and reinhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Only think, 
it poisons the blood, deteriorates the frame at large, and paves 
the way for deadly disezse.”” But such-entreaties are seldom 
successful, because people in general, and teachers of the 
young are notvalways an exception, wilk not look to remote 
consequences; the present is their only concern. If they 
could only pierce the veil of the future—if they could behold 
the fevered and perishing structure, the ravages of hidden de- 
cay, the early sepulchre, and refer it to its primary source—a 
poisonous, because tainted and ill-renewed atmosphere—they 
would take these matters to heart, and no longer condemn 
their pupils to a putrid and vitiated air, and life-springs tainted 
at their source ; else; why is it that boys and girls at school 
should so often grow pale and sickly, unless it be owing to this 
most unjustifiable circumstance ; or; how is it that teachers 
themselves are so often victims of dyspepsia and disease?- I 
have often been tempted to wish there were no doors to school- 
rooms and factories; the pent-up vitiated atmosphere would 
thus have some chance of renewal. -Boys and girls, too, would 
be better ‘alternately standing and moving about, than’sitting 
so habitually: Never, I think, shall I forget a girl of. twelve 
—barely twelve, whom, not long since, I was requested to 
see, in the course of ‘my vocation. I found her in a hot close 
room, tormented-with flies, and-in the-last stage of decline. 
Ere my next visit she had expired. 


- And, ah!’ said the be- | 


reft father, as I gazed at the pallid features of- the poor de- | 
parted sufferer ; ‘‘ she was so fine a child, no one in the school | 


was her equal at her books ; she -was always at her lessons.”— 
‘* What hours did she go at?” Iinquired. ‘ Why, first, from 
seven to nine; then from ten to three; and then from six to 
eight; she was such a learner, there was no keeping her from 
her books.” In short, I ascertained that this young victim 
spent the greater part of the day in school ; and what time re- 
mained besides her meals and sleep, was occupied with lessons; 
no exercise, no recreation; and thus was her young existence 
nipped in the bud, all that she might parse so well, and spell! 
But it is needless to pursue this topic further ; suffice it to say, 
schools, colleges, factories, shops, workshops, dwelling-houses, 
hospitals, places of worship, are all abominably ill ventilated, 
or rather not ventilated at all, except in so far as the air finds 
casual admission, and as it were by stealth, 
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